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LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by MARGARET G. McKIM, CARL W. HANSEN, and 
WILLIAM L. CARTER—all, Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati 

Emphasizing basic educational principles, this practical work pro- 
vides students, student teachers, and beginning teachers with 
concrete help in meeting specific teaching problems in the ele- 
mentary school classroom. The book contains significant chapters 


on skills, concepts and creativity, 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 
by LEONARD H. CLARK and IRVING S. STARR—-both, 
University of Hartford 


Functional teaching methods, with numerous examples of class- 
room situations, are presented; meaningful questions are incor- 
porated within the text material to help stimulate student interest. 
Included: plan for teaching study skills; information on socio- 
grams and homogeneous grouping; criteria for evaluating the 


effectir eness of an assignment, etc. 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
by RALPH L. POUNDS, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, and JAMES R. BRYNER, Superintendent of 
Schools, North College Hill City, Cincinnati 


Here is an analysis of American social trends and problems in 
which the implications for school practice are carefully considered. 
The book is divided into four parts: The Relation of School to 
Society; Social and Economic Trends in America; Problems Fac- 
ing the Individual in Modern Society; and the Role of the School 
in Modern America. 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 
by CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Connecticut 


This is the first comprehensive textbook for courses in the Admin- 
istration of Audio-Visual Education, It covers all service aspects: 
technological, supervisory, and administrative. The emphasis is on 
competent performance rather than subject matter. 


the - Macmillan Co nae 
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TV Tape System for Personal Instruction: A_tele- 
vision tape system for home and classroom, permitting 
greater personal instruction and letting a student “select 
a rate of presentation—including repetition—to correspond 
with his ability to master [a] subject,” is now in a 
research stage at the Radio Corporation of America, an- 
nounced Dr. E. W. Engstrom, senior executive vice-presi 
dent, RCA, at a conference on “Living with Electronics” 
at Montclair (N, J.) State College, April 1. The “Hear- 
See” system includes a magnetic tape player that can 
reproduce pictures as well as sound through a standard 
TV receiver. It also has a recorder attachment that can 
pick up a program from a ‘TV set, a closed-circuit sys 
tem, or a studio, A tape record made in any of these 
ways is ready to be played back immediately through a 
PV receiver, Dr. Engstrom said the tape player “will 
permit the flexible use of a library of pre-recorded pro- 
grams. On a scale relative to present professional video 
tape recorders used in television stations, the apparatus 
will be of low cost, Such a ‘Hear-See’ player may be ar 
ranged to supply a pre-recorded educational television 
program to one classroom, a group of classrooms, an entire 
school, or a school system.” 


Earning a B.A. and B.S, Together in Five Years: 
Effective next fall, the Pennsylvania State University will 
offer a five-year program enabling students to qualify for 
a B.A, and also a B.S. in any one of eight specified curric 
ulums in the College of Engineering and Architecture. 
The program's chief merit is that it will permit a stu- 


dent, undecided between engineering and = other dis 





ciplines, to study both arts and sciences during his first 
three years of college. He will be able to complete the 
dual degree program in liberal arts and engineering in 
five years rather than in the six or more years required 
if he were to enter work in liberal arts and later change 
to engineering Wayne State to Eliminate Pre- 
College Math: Rising enrollments and the increasing 
complexity of science, making necessary a relatively high 
er degree of mathematical training, have forced Wayne 
State University to consider the elimination of high 
school level courses from its principal mathematics curric 
ulum, This will be accomplished gradually over the next 
four years to enable high schools and prospective students 
to plan accordingly. 

Wisconsin’s Council of Presidents and Deans: [he 
establishment of a Council of Presidents and Deans from 
the University of Wisconsin and State Colleges, designed 
as a framework for closer teamwork between Wisconsin's 
tax-supported institutions, has been endorsed by the State 
Coordinating Committee for Higher Education, The 
council will augment the Coordinating Committee, a 
citizen body which represents boards of regents and the 
public and has functioned as an intermediary between 
the educational institutions and the state’s legislative and 
executive branches. “In view of challenges ahead, it will 
not be enough to seek answers on a piecemeal basis,” 
declared the Coordinating Committee, “It is imperative 
that each college and university recognize itself as an in 
tegral part of the total system of higher education in 
Wisconsin.” . . . Grant for Academic Improvement of 
Faculty: Carleton College has been awarded a $10,000 
grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
to be appropriated over a 21-year period for the aca 
demic improvement of faculty members. The college will 
give stipends to 14 faculty members for both doctoral 
and postdoctoral study in’ the social and the 
humanities 


sciences 
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EDUCATION AND MONEY 


By VICTOR A. RAPPORT 


Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Wayne State University, Detroit 


A NEW FACTOR should be added to the qualifica- 
tions for accreditation of colleges and universities 
-the amount of money which the institution 
refuses, annually, to accept. Present evaluations 
of the excellence of an academic unit call for 
careful scrutiny of annual income from. all 
sources. Implicit in this practice is the assump- 
tion that the more money the college or uni- 
versity gets and spends, the better it is. Some 
consideration should be given to the reverse side 
of the coin. A illustrations will 
why. 


few indicate 

A large foundation feels that well-trained pub- 
lic servants would improve operations signifi- 
cantly in many key areas of government. The 
foundation approaches a university and proposes 
a major grant to establish a graduate school to 
prepare such well-trained individuals. The uni- 
Versity the given number of million 
dollars, and forthwith issues press releases. Key 
men from the department of 
political science (which has been doing an ex- 


CC epts 


are borrowed 
cellent job for many years); but, necessarily, a 
new stall of specialists is recruited. The new 
school flourishes, but the department continues 
its long-established graduate program. Not many 
years will pass before the university will have 
two programs and a vast amount of overlapping 
material. The graduate student in political sci- 
ence wonders about the course in Budget An- 
alysis taught in the Government Service School. 
The student in the Government Service School 
about the course in Public Finance 
taught by the political science department. Each 
student Knows that his faculty does not look 
with maximum favor on students 
“across the campus.” Though both the Govern 
ment Service School and the political science 
department spend much time teaching their 
students that administrators must be ready to 
strike at any vested interest that occurs in a 
governmental department, each of the units sees 
sound reasons for its students to remain “at 
home.” Professors are human; as such, they are 
subject to jealousy. One wonders whether the 
academic program has been improved by the 
Government Service School, or whethe1 
other plan might have been better. 


wonders 


who go 


some 


At another university, a wealthy alumnus 
proposes to donate funds to build a research in- 
stitute in applied science and will contribute 
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$200,000 for the initial two years of operation. 
After the two years, fees from contracts will 
make its operations self-liquidating. Before long, 
professors find their incomes significantly sup- 
plemented by their “consultant” roles. Graduate 
students gain employment as research —tech- 
nicians. The university enjoys a fine reputation 
in industrial circles. Everyone agrees that these 
ends are fine. But when contracts decline, 
overhead remains constant. If the operation is 
to remain self-liquidating, and if professors are 
to retain their fees, economies must be found 
elsewhere. The graduate student can be con- 
vinced that, instead of working as a paid re- 
search assistant, he should take a phase of a 
development contract as a doctoral dissertation. 
Perhaps this phase is not quite up to the earlier 
standards for doctoral research. Before too long, 
outside scholars begin to notice that doctoral 
dissertations in sciences from this respected unt- 
versity have degenerated in quality. Occasionally 
they represent litthe more than a good under 
graduate project. 

Perhaps the point has been demonstrated. A 
ready reply is that, under good administration, 
these grants could have been accepted without 
their leading to attendant evils. Yet, as one views 
the colleges and universities across the land, one 
becomes convinced that only too often special- 
ized grants do lead to disruption of sound aca- 
demic programs. 

Why do institutions enter on this road to 
academic confusion and lower standards? Partly, 
it is a lack of wise foresight to discern the ulti- 
mate destination of the roseate first miles; a feat 
of offending the friendly foundation or alum- 
nus; the fear that if “we” don’t take the offer, it 
may be given to “them”; the belief that any 
added program automatically increases the stat- 
ure of the institution; a desire to engage in edu- 
cational experimentation. 

The institution is not always the passive part 
ner in these gifts and grants; occasionally, it 
plays an active role.' For example, Prof. Jones 
comes to his dean with the idea that, since much 


of man’s unhappiness stems from illness, and 


' See an address on “Academic Planning” by Provost 
J. Harry Purks, presented at the third State of the Uni 
versity Conference of the University of North Carolina 
Vhis highly amusing paper is recommended for those who 
feel that the situation described below is only a_ wild 
dream 
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since much illness results from ignorance about 
personal hygiene, all college students need a 
good course in hygiene. The dean points out that 


personal hygiene is already covered in the ori- 
entation course. Prof. Jones quickly replies that 


obviously it is not accomplishing what it 1s 
supposed to do, Prof. Jones is a respected mem- 
ber of the college, and the dean is reluctant to 
offend him. Besides, the dean wants to dem- 
onstrate that he, himself, is open to new ideas. 
He resorts to a dean's method of getting to his 
next appointment: “Write it up, Jones.” In a 
week, Jones is back with a somewhat more elab- 
orate plan than was envisioned in the original 
The students will take a full year of 
personal hygiene and field trips to local hos- 


discussion. 


pitals. Medical specialists will be brought to the 
campus for occasional lectures; and, of course, 
some audio-visual aids will have to be created, 
but, naturally, these will pay for themselves 
through sales as other colleges see the light and 
adopt the plan. Prof. Jones is sure that this 
project is 
The dean, demonstrating his administra- 


“a natural” for any of several founda- 
tions. 
live perspicacity, sends the proposal to the pres- 
ident with a covering note: “I think Jones may 
something here.” The president, 
somewhat quicker than the dean to grasp new 


have being 


ideas, soon concludes that Jones may, in fact, 
have something here. It will Cost only a four- 
cent stamp. Should the request be refused, the 
president and the dean will have done thei 
duty by the professor. If the dean will prepare 
a covering letter for the president's signature, 
the president will be pleased to forward the 
proposal to a foundation. The reader can run 
the story out from here up to the time when the 
college has a department of personal hygiene 
and has initiated its graduate program designed 
to prepare teachers for the new, expanded curric- 
ulum. The institution’s income has increased, 
but are its students getting a better education? 

The present writer’s aim is not to advocate a 
status quo, oppose curricular experimentation 
and expansion, or turn clocks backward, but to 
argue for greater care in assessing new proposals 
-whether from inside or outside the institution 
‘greater courage in handling offers of financial 
aid, and greater devotion to the goals of the 
institution itself. Sometimes, a college or univer- 
sity which has refused several million (or sev- 
eral thousand) dollars that would do violence to 
its educational program is more worthy than an 
institution that can show a more impressive 
balance sheet. 
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Commentary on Khrushchev’s 


School Reform 


By JOHN FIZER 


University of Notre Dame 


i YEAR, an apparently uniform Soviet ecdlu- 
cational system became the focus of Soviet Com- 
munist Party criticism. Nikita Khrushchev is 
to be credited with initiating this criticism. In 
his speech to the 13th Komsomol 
April, 1958, and in a lengthy article in Pravda 


Congress, 


(Sept. 21, 1958) he proposed a series of basic 
changes in regard to the school structure and 
curriculum. These propositions were embodied 
later in the so-called theses of the Central Com- 
mittee, Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
(Pravda, Nov. 16, 1958), and finally, on Dec. 24, 
1958 (/zvestiia, Dec. 25, 1958, pp. 1-2), with some 
modification and reduction, were made into law 
by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Accord- 
ing to paragraph 7 of this law (rbid., p. 2), the 
“elaboration of the plan of transition to the 
new educational system should be adjusted to 
the economic peculiarities and the cultural de- 
velopment of each republic of the Union.” But 
in order to avoid postponing the implementa- 
tion of the new law, the “iransition from the 7 to 
the 8 year system as well as the organization of 
the various types of the complete secondary 
schools should begin in the 1959/60 academic 
year and reach its completion within 3-5 years.” 

Although the new education 
touch on many aspects of Soviet education, they 
may be summarized under two headings: organ- 
ization and aim. In the present order of things, 
Khrushchev, 
Operate in a way antagonistic to the very goal 


decisions on 


according to these two features 
of the socialist society by creating a cleavage be 
and life ultimately 


the road toward class multiplicity rather than 


tween school and paving 
socialist uniformity. Such a situation is abhor- 
rent to Communist ideology and highly incon 
sistent with the pragmatic aims toward which 
the Soviet system is committed in the realms of 
economic and political life. 

The reformed this 


gap between school and life, must knead the two 


school system must close 
into a single homogeneous process. Hence, both 
structural and curricular changes are logically 
compelled. The new structure must exclude the 
one-track system in favor of one geared to the 
diversity of the economic life; at the same time, 
the polytechnization of the entire school curric- 


ulum must purge it of pure academism. 
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In brief, the change will amount to the follow- 
ing: the compulsory seven-year incomplete sec- 


ondary school will be extended to eight years, 
while the complete secondary education, the 


prerequisite for the higher studies, will be pu 
sued along with the regular employment in the 
various industfial and agricultural enterprises. 
Higher education (Higher Educational Institu- 
tions—VUZ; Higher Technical Educational In- 
stitutions—VTUZ) also will follow the pattern of 
the work-study combination. ! 

While Khrushchev’s speech and Memoran 
dum, the Central Committee's theses, as well as 
the preamble to the law of the Supreme Soviet 
specify the reasons motivating the changes, one 
cannot help searching for their deeper causation. 
One is puzzled by their open contradiction of 
the existing form and standards of the Soviet 
education as if the latter had assumed suddenly 
the character of some foreign ideology. One's 
curiosity gains in intensity if one relates the edu 
cational system under attack to the recent Soviet 
scientific accomplishments. 

The reform, it \ 
primarily by the ideological crisis which has be- 
set the Soviet Communist Party for some time 


may be argued, was prompted 


now. Forty years of Soviet rule, in spite of asset 
lions to the contrary, have seen the promotion 
of aims and ideals that the October Revolution 
fought against. The utopia of Marx has become, 
in many respects, reactionary to the very party 
which aspired to achieve it. Soviet society has 
become rigidly class society; the distribution ol 
wealth is determined not by the need of the in 
dividual, but by his specific status in the social 
structure; a man is valuated not on the basis ol 
his potential contribution to the advancement 
of society, but on his blind adherence to the 
power-intoxicated Communist Party. Above all, 
the transition from socialism to communism in 
Russia seems eternally postponed, while, on the 
other hand, the Chinese boldly declare they will 
the next 10 or 15 


achieve communism within 


years. One is tempted, therefore, to conside 


For the extracts of Khrushchev’s article, see ScHoot 
AND Socipty, Feb. 14, 1959. For the full text of Khrush 
chev’s Memorandum, submitted to and approved by the 
Party’s Central Committee, see The Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, Oct. 29, 1958, Vol. X, No. 38 pp 4-8 
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Khrushchey’s school reform as an attempt to fill 
out the ideological void as well as bridge the 
gap which, at least on this issue, is developing 
between Moscow and Peiping. The current 
Seven-Year Plan, with its objective of creating 
the “economic base of communism,” strongly 
indicates this tendency. 

There are other pragmatic and no less impor 
tant reasons which apparently dictated the So 
viet educational reform, Certainly an attempt 
has been made to control more rigidly and eth 
ciently the labor power. The new system will 
allow the party to allocate and retain the labor 
reserves in specific areas of economy with greater 
certainty. The organizational complexity of the 
new educational system will block thousands of 
young people from entering the universities to 
escape from materially unrewarding and socially 
degrading manual work. The new system will 
allow only a proportionally small number ol 
students to reach the top of the educational 
ladder and thus considerably 
of intelligentsia with which the party, since the 
had to 


decrease the class 


very inception of the Soviet regime, 
wrestle in one way or another. Polytechnical 
education therefore is accorded by the party a 
distinct ideological as well as practical character. 

Phe question of the feasibility and successtul 
implementation of the reform must remain open 
for the Any 
ultimate success or failure should be posed with 
utmost caution and reservation. In the U.S.S.R., 


Khrushchev’s plan is being met and commented 


present. prognostication for its 


upon with critical restraint and occasional hid 
den opposition on the part of both professional 
educators and managers of the industrial enter 
Recently, the Soviet 
under-the-surface enthusiasm for 


prise s. press has borne 
the reform ol 
a current of negative criticism and even defiance. 


This negative reaction results not so much from 
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Students to Observe and Aid in Class Work: The 
Hadley Public School System and Amherst) (Mass.) Col 
lege have announced a co-operative plan by 
Amherst: students will observe and aid in’ sec 
teaching at Hadley’s Hopkins Academy 
In addition to observing the teaching techniques, Amherst 
undergraduates are expected to assist teachers in advis 
ing individual students at Hopkins and also have the 
limited opportunity to experience actual teaching 
Queens College will create one student newspaper 
out of the two now being published and will continue 
the policy of freedom from censorship, A faculty advisor 
will be relieved of part of his usual teaching assignments 
to provide the students with valuable training in’ the 
principles and practices of good college journalism. For 


which in 
terested 


ondary school 
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the theoretical with the reform—al- 
though there is this kind, too—but, 
rather, from an underlying fear on the part ol 
the managers and teachers that the reform 
seriously will hinder their attempts to meet the 
specified quotas of production or standards ol 
education. The influx of inexperienced and 
often careless youngsters into the factories un 
questionably will create problems which might 
very easily upset the ratio between the projected 
increased labor power and the projected propor- 
tional yield. Nonfulfillment of the prescribed 
productive norms in the Soviet Union entails 
serious punitive consequences. In addition, the 
reform at best means an inconvenient disruption 
of the bureaucratic routines followed by the 
Soviet industrial managers. 

One might add, even without concrete facts 
to support the contention, that the reform prob- 
ably calls forth ill feelings in many parents who 
hope (as parents do everywhere) to see thei 
children better situated and more intellectually 
advanced than they are. With all the restrictions 
and suspicions directed towards the intellectual 
in the Soviet Union, higher education is. still 
the major avenue for advancement. An assump- 
tion, that any reform which shuts off this avenue 


encounter 
some olf 


from thousands of young people is bound to en- 
gender opposition on the part of Soviet masses, 
might easily be considered a positive assertion. 
Unfortunately, the vox popult in the Soviet 
Union has no chance of expression and, hence, 
of positive social power. It will remain inhibited 
as it has been for the last 40 years. What magni 
tude the opposition of managers and the teach- 
ers will assume remains to be seen. In any case, 
Khrushchev’s school reform can be regarded as 
another attempt to revitalize a steadily languish- 
ing Soviet political life. We doubt its miraculous 
power. It may prolong, but cannot save. 


the first time in the college’s history, the student editor 
and S600) and S400, re 
spectively, and will serve a full academic year, They will 
be chosen by the Faculty Committee on Student Activities 
and Services and must meet high standards of academic 
proficiency and have had previous newspaper experience 


business manager will receive 


RECENT DEATHS... 

The Very Rev. Danicl W. Egan, 55 
Steubenville (Ohio) College, March 30 George L. 
Frost, 60, professor of English, Dartmouth College (Han 
over, N. H.), March 3 . Donald C, MeKay, 57 
Anson D. Morse Professor of History, Amherst (Mass.) 
College, April 2 . The Rev. Samuel K, Wilsen, 77, 
former president, Loyola University (Chicago), April 2 

Henry J. Arnold, 71, president emeritus, Hartwick 
College (Oneonta, N. Y.), April 5... Lisle C. John, 66, 
associate professor of English, Hunter College (New York 
City), April 7. 


president, 
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Is Soviet Education Borrowing from the U.S.? 
By RAYMOND WALTERS 


President Emeritus, University of Cincinnati 


B, DECISION of Premier Khrushchev and_ the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
which was approved in Dec., 1958, by both 
houses of the Supreme Soviet,’ great changes 
are scheduled to become effective in the Soviet 
educational system within three to five years. 
Can it be that a vital part of the reorganization 
is borrowed in actuality from a long-established 
American program? The part in question is the 
new Soviet emphasis upon practical work to 
supplement theory 
beyond the secondary schools. It resembles what 
we in the U.S. call the co-operative program 
which, in various combinations of study on the 


in technological education 


campus and directed outside work, is in success- 
ful use at 38 leading universities and technologt- 
cal schools. 

For U.S.S.R. institutions of 
higher education, Khrushchev’s plan looks to 


both middle and 


student participation in what Vyacheslav Yelu- 
tin, Minister of Higher Education, terms “the 
most important point 
tion in the various periods of study.” 


socially useful produc- 
The con- 
crete forms of this work and the periods devoted 
to it will depend, he said, upon the special char 
acter of the institution, the faculty, and the stu 
dent body, 

As an educational concept, the Soviet Russian 
idea may well trace back to an American source. 
In the spring of 1929, a leading Russian educa- 
visited the University of Cincinnati. He 
was Prof. Albert P. Pinkevitch, president of the 
Second State Moscow. He 
ferred with Schneider, 
dean of the University’s College of Engineering, 
had inaugurated in 1906 the first systematic co 
operative program. Prof. Pinkevitch learned how 
students, in pairs, alternated between theoretical 


uionist 


University ol 
Pres. Herman 


con 


who, as 


courses at the university and employment in in 
dustry and business 1! months of the year for a 
five-year The conference, conducted in 
German, was interpreted by Prot. Clyde W. Park 
of the University of Cincinnati, who later wrote 


cCOUrSse. 


“Ambassador to Industry,” a biography of Het 
man Schneider. 

Upon returning to Russia, Prof. Pinkdvitch 
made recommendations to the Supreme Council 
for Technical Education which resulted in the 
coming to Cincinnati in 1930 of a second visitor, 


Prof. Serge Tambovtzev of the Institute of Tech- 


nology at Leningrad. Having been assigned to 
organize a co-operative plan for technical’ col 
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leges in the U.S.S.R., Prof. Tambovtvev sought 
further details about the Cincinnati program. 
He told about the placing of 65,000 engineering 
students on the co-operative basis in’ Russia, 
with 15,000 co-operative students in agriculture 
and others in forestry and medicine. Prot. Pinke- 
vitch sent to Pres. Schneider in 1930 a copy of his 
comprehensive report concerning technical train 
ing in the U.S., 
had a_ single 
Schneider as originator of a program “combining 
theoretical study with practical work.” The Unt 
versity of Cincinnati in 1932 supplied data re- 
quested by the Peoples’ Commissariat of Heavy 


a pamphlet of 150 pages which 


photograph—that of Herman 


Industry. No subsequent word was received trom 
Russia. 

Later, the European educational system of 
concentration upon theory prevailed in) Russia. 
had Khrush 
recently expressed it, “from the pre-rey 
olutionary gymnasium which had as its goal the 
imparting of a set amount of abstract knowl- 


Soviet education “borrowed,” as 


chev 


edge to its graduates.” In addresses in 1958, as 


translated in SCHOOL AND Society, the premier 
sharply criticized certain aspects of national edu 
cation. He declared that “there are great def 
ciencies in the functioning of our schools which 


The 


s¢ hools 


cannot be tolerated any longer. chiet de- 
and 
The 


premier said that all young men and women, 


fect, marking both our secondary 


higher schools, is their isolation from lile.’ 


while learning in school, must’ prepare them 
selves for work. “Universities, medical, pedagogic 
and other higher educational establishments 
should also be more closely connected with life, 
with practical work.” 

It is mere guessing as to whether Khrushchev, 
had with than 


education, clirectly earlier So 


been busy other 


knew 


who matters 
about the 
viet experiment with co-operative training. But 
his educational advisers almost certainly re 
membered and revived the idea of combining 
theoretical study with practical work. It fitted 


Khrushchey 
Seven-Year Plan. While not lessening emphasis 


in with the doctrine of the new 


The Times (London) Educational 
2, 1959, p. 12, and Labor in Exile (Paris), Jan, 1959 p. 7. 
SCHOOL AND Society, Feb. 14, 1959, Document Section 
Soviet Leaders’ Views on Education,” pp. 68-69 
C. W. Park, “Ambassador to Industry: The Idea and 
Life of Herman Schneidet Bobbs- Merrill 
1943), pp. 250-255 
* Pravda, Sept. 21 Translated in 
Society, Feb. 14, 1959, pp. 72, 67 


Supplement, Jan 


Indianapolis 


1958 SCHOO! AND 
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upon scientific study and research in U.S.S.R. 
universities—credited with producing the Sput- 
niks and other exploits—the plan now is to 
train large numbers of technologists and workers 
so that Soviet Russia may rival the West, and 
especially the U.S., in industrial and agricultural 
production. 

Now, to the surprise of a world which had 
been told how good the Soviet schools were, the 
whole educational system is being drastically 
remade. The secondary school program of the 
U.S.S.R. had been celebrated throughout Europe 
for having a 10-year curriculum for all children. 
It had won praise from British and American 
visitors for being effective in mathematical and 
scientific instruction, The length of the program 
is to be reduced to eight years.’ Prof. Ivan 
Kairoyv, president of the Academy of Pedagogi 
cal Sciences, stated that Soviet children will be 
taught right from their first year of schooling 
they begin at the age of seven—that they must 
take part in useful social activities. He denied 
that the new program is designed to foster ju- 
venile labor; it is, he said, solely in the interests 
of the children’s upbringing.* According to 
Labor in’ Exile, an anti-Communist’ monthly 
published in Paris, there have been many pro 
tests about the educational changes from_ par- 
ents, teachers, and professors throughout the 
U.S.S.R.? 

Following the eight-year secondary school, So- 
viet students from 15 to 18 years of age are 
into factories and other state 
three 

with 


scheduled to go 
There 
“productive — toil” 
somewhat as follows: night classes and day-re 
workers and farming 


enterprises. will be streams of 


combined education 


lease courses for young 


youths; secondary polytechnic schools of three 


The Japan Teachers 
By CHARLES LENZ ROBERTS 


Parsippany (N. J.) Township High School 


Tu JAPAN ‘TEACHERS’ UNION (Nikkyoso), larg 
est. teacher association in Japan, is in hand-to- 
hand combat with the Japanese government, to 
judge from the riot at Wakayama City, Aug. 16, 
1958. Behind this warfare and the violence that 
has fomented for many months is a crackdown 
by the Central Government on the teachers 
themselves, and in particular on the power ol 
the 520,000-strong Union. 

To those American advisors involved in re- 
constructing Japan’s school system after World 
War II, the present struggle will not appear to 
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years, for more capable students, with one third 
of the time devoted to work; and tekhnikums, 
of three years, for the ablest students who will 
be specialists in the various sciences and who 
will go on to the universities.* 

V. S. Yelutin, Minister of Higher Education, 
is directing plans to fulfill “the proposals olf 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev” for the productive 
work of students in their three years in the uni- 
versity. Minister Yelutin has said that “in the 
reorganization of the technical higher education- 
al establishments, we must consider also. the 
positive factors inherent in the technical col- 
leges and plants in their time.’ In the first two 
years of the university, some “productive toil” 
is intended.!’ As to the faculties of the human- 
ities, he did not consider it “absolutely necessary 
to connect the work of the student with the pro- 
file of his future specialty.” 

It is pertinent to add that the late Herman 
Schneider, originator of the co-operative system 
of education, while ardent about it for engineer- 
ing, applied arts, architecture, business admin- 
istration, and other appropriate fields, did not 
advocate the system for colleges of liberal arts. 
However, he believed, and we of present-day co- 
operative institutions believe, that, with the 
teaching on campus of certain humanistic sub- 
jects, the American system of co-operative edu- 
cation possesses liberalizing as well as practical 
professional values. 

The Times (London) Educational Supple ment, Nov. 
21, 1958, p, 1690, 

Ibid 

Labor in Exile (Paris), Jan., 1959, p. 7. 

The Times (London) Educational Supplement, Nov. 
21, 1958, loc, cit. 


SCHOOL AND Society, loc. cit. 
The Times (London) Educational Supplement, loc 


> Union Under Fire 


be a new one, for the Ministry of Education has 
been seeking “greater responsibility” over the 
nation’s schools since 1951.! But the violent turn 
of events in recent months and the rapid strides 
of the government toward a prewar level of 
centralization may come as a surprise. Surely the 
advisors will feel some measure of dismay as they 
witness the dissolution of those very reforms 
they instituted, intended as they were to create 


‘Japanese and Americans: A Cen- 


R. S. Schwantes, 
(New York: Harper, 1955), 


tury of Cultural Relations” 
pp. 141-2. 
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a democratic structure that to endure as 
Japan’s future school system. 
One of these reforms, implemented during the 


Allied occupation, was the election of local 


was 


school-board members. Originally adopted in 
1948 under direction from the Supreme Com- 
Allied (SCAP), this 
statute was to insure the local—and democratic 


mander for the Powers 

management of school affairs and establish the 
principle of local autonomy. This measure threw 
into reverse the tendency toward governmental 
control of education that had operated during 
the war. However, the 1948 statute was replaced 
in June, 1956, only four years after the occupa- 
tion ended, by one making board members ap- 
pointive by the prefectural governor. 

Another measure, in force since April 1, 1958, 
is the reintroduction of moral education into 
the schools. Immediately after the war, SCAP 
ordered the abolition of military training and 
ethics (shushin). It that 
American advisors traced super-nationalism and 
Moral which 
might revert to shushin, was therefore removed 


from the curriculum. 


was to these classes 


extreme militarism. education, 


Perhaps sensing public concern over the rise 
that 
unaware of a 

Minister ol 


in juvenile crime, and hearing claims 
Japan's children were “stateless” 
national identity—To Matsunaga, 
fixed 


shushin classes in the schools. He thereupon 


Education, the blame on the absence of 
proposed a special course in moral education 
This hailed by 
some newspapers and parents groups as a step 
toward reducing juvenile The 


stark possiblity that shushin eventually may be 


and patriotism. measure was 


delinquency. 
revived in the name of moral education has re- 
turned. 

But the most critical directive issued in post- 
war Japan is probably the requirement that all 
merit Article 40, 
Local Civil Service Law, requiring the periodi- 
cal evaluation of all public employees, is now 


teachers be rated on a basis. 


being interpreted as applying to the classroom 
teacher. 

Many Japanese educators look upon merit rat- 
ing as simply a measure intended to improve the 
quality of classroom instruction and to reward 
with pay those who work hard. Others advance 
the arguments that merit rating destroys the 
congenial atmosphere of a school by putting 
teachers on a competitive basis of operation, and 
causes the more aggressive teachers to push 
their “littering” and 
tacular, rather than developmental, accomplish- 
ments. 

But 


students toward spec- 


whatever the viewpoints of individual 
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teachers, the JTU has interpreted merit rating 
as a direct threat to its survival. It realizes that 
a competitive rating of teachers might destroy 
the cohesive spirit of the Union. It also warns 
that political rating as well as instructional rat- 
ing could result. One teacher 
ready saw a swift alignment of her colleagues 
behind the principal and any school policies he 
proposed, while a balance of faculty members 
acquiesced in dull silence. In such an atmos- 
phere, it is not difficult to imagine a school- 
wide conformity to the principal's views regard 
ing both his school policies and his politics. 
JTU, 
measures, enrolls 90°, of the nation’s educators. 
For 


interviewed al 


focus of resistance to these various 


over a year this group has campaigned 
against those statutes tending to return public 
education into the hands of the Central 
ernment. But despite many rallies, petitions, 
and furlough tactics, the Union has failed in re- 


versing the government directives, perhaps be 


Gov- 


cause J TU never has been able to win to its side 
conservative elements in the general public. Its 
many ineptitudes have caused the public to look 
with 
trust. It repeatedly has employed children and 


upon the organization considerable dis 
college students of the National Federation ol 
Students’ Self-government Organizations (Zenga 
kuren) in its rallies; it has used some of its own 
textbooks in the classroom, which were claimed 
to be leftist by the Liberal-Democrats?; it con 
tinuously has called upon the General Council 
of ‘Trade Unions (Sohyo) to launch sympathetic 
rallies; and the Union has introduced issues re 
lating to the hydrogen bomb and disarmament 

Meanwhile, continued resistance is being pro 
posed by the JTU and Sohyo. The latter union 
is calling upon its members to keep their chil- 
dren at home intermittently—a boycott of the 
schools involving some 7,500,000 boys and girls. 
Such devices, unsuccessful in the past, probably 
will not alter public opinion but will result 
rather in increased tension and violence. 

The Ministry of 


Hirokichi Nadao, will doubtless continue its 


Education, now headed by 
attempt to drive a wedge between the teachers 
and principals of the JTU. About 80°; of the 
nation’s school principals are enrolled in the 
Union and in many instances have opposed 
teacher rating and ethics courses as vigorously 
as the teachers themselves. In trying to alienate 
them from the JTU, the Ministry of Education 


Shintaro Fukushima, Japan Times, Oct. #3, -1957, 


p. 8 


Mainichi Shimbun, Aug. 19, 1958 (translation Japan 
Times, same date, p. 8) 
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passed on July 4, 1958, a law giving school prin 
cipals a salary increase because of the additional 
work involved in the rating of teachers. If this 
does not gain the support of the school admin- 
istrators, and if they fail to “co-operate” with 
the Ministry, a bill may be presented to the Diet 
barring them from any union affiliation.* 

Phat the Central Government should retract 
is most unlikely. As an editorial in the Japan 
Times points out, “Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi is convinced that one of the most urgent 
tasks facing his government, if it hopes to stay 
in power for a long time, is to build and con 
solidate a firm educational administration 
through nationwide enforcement of the efficiency 
rating system. In order to achieve this, Kishi 
believes, it is a primary ‘must’ for his govern 
ment to first break the ‘thick wall’ of resistance 
of the powerful JTU.”° 
Naito, director of ele 

Ministry of Education 


‘ Interview with Takasaburo 
mentary and secondary education 
Pokyo, Aug, 18, 1958, 

Hajime Ikeda, Japan Times, June 30, 1958, p. 2. 
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the end of each chapter, and a bibliography is 
included at the end of each of the four parts of 
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Notes for a Christian College 


By RICHARD H. HEINDEL 


President, Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Ti ESSENTIAL first-things-first goal is always 
glibly put but never easily achieved: Nurture, 
build, and prosper a community of scholars— 
that is, teachers and students; maintain and ex- 
tend a learning environment which provides for 
the rightful and sensible inclusion of the spirit- 
ual; try, in educating for the present, to en- 
compass the future our students will face; what- 
ever is done, let it be done with distinction. And, 
I am sure, not all of us would seek this goal in 
precisely the same way, not need we do so. 

Let us not embrace too many goals for our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Let us resist styles 
an blandishment. And let us not assume the 
role of parent, family, Church, stadiums, and 
business. 

Amiable, institutional public relations, even 
if bred in courtesy and co-operation, dare not 
ever override the essential dignity of colleges 
and universities, of the pursuit of learning and 
scholarship, and of the teaching of youth. If 
such happens, the colleges, faculties, and govern- 
ing bodies become confused, basically impov- 
erished, and, ultimately, first obligations get 
shuffled downward in the society. 
Somehow, some of this already has happened in 
the United States. 

Not all of my good friends at my inauguration 
esteem Martin Luther as I do. But I believe 
nearly all of them will find no dispute with him 
and will get courage from certain of his hearty 
affirmations on the vital role of education and 
teaching, as well as his admonitions on the fi- 
nance of education which make Madison Avenue 
fund appeals sound effete. How timely some ol 
them are, with their emphasis on the person, 
not the institution; on man, not the system! 

Luther stated—and do we want to argue the 
timely relevance?—‘‘It is indeed a sin and shame 
that we and incited to the 
duty of educating our children. . . . People fear 
the Turks, wars, and floods, for in such matters 


esteem olf 


must be aroused 


they can see what is injurious or beneficial; but 
what the devil has in mind no one sees or fears. 
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Yet where we would give a florin to defend our- 
selves against the Turks, we should give a hun- 
dred florins to protect us against ignorance. .. .” 


Luther declared, “Without scholars it would 


not be long till business men in their perplexity 
would be ready to dig a learned man out of the 


ground ten yards deep with their fingers. 

And, I will add, so would our government. 
Church-related colleges, like others, have not 

kept pace with either inflation or the expansion 

of the American economy they helped to de- 

That 


disastrous results may be 


velop. this could be done without more 


attributed in 
which 


part lo 
a margin of dedication 
available to Christian colleges. But how long 
will that margin last? More to the point—how 
wonderful to view that extra measure of dedica- 


appears to be 


tion for use, not paces behind the starting line 
of the race, but, positively, at the end of the 
race! 

Let us not forget the tremendous impulse to 
culture, learning, and higher education made 
under the direct and nurture of the 
colleges and universities founded by religious 
bodies in the formative centuries of America. 
Those church-related institutions which are 
truly alive today have not lost any of that em- 
phasis on freedom; on the importance, integrity, 
and primacy of the individual; on the value of 
values; and on the combination of thought and 
the founders of this 


creative 


action so characteristic of 
country. 

If now we are generally out-paced in size, in- 
come, and endowments, we nonetheless, with 
foresight, may get ourselves on the threshold of 
other great contributions. And that can be done, 
by ourselves and in co-operation with other pri- 
vate and with tax-supported institutions, and, 
certainly, we need be no less scholarly or. sei- 
entific than they. 

The current report of the Board of Higher 
Education of The United Lutheran Church in 


Based on Inaugural Address, Oct. 19, 1958 





America states: “The central challenge to the 
church in its educational program is to raise its 
vision to the level of the age in 
More than that is needed. We 


educational] 
which we live.” 


have, all of us, to educate for the age that is 


coming upon us fast. Christian colleges, no less 
than others, which are not willing or able to 
compete in the wide reaches of the mind, and 
will not respond with thoughtful courage to the 
staggering demands of this complex universe, 
will drift into a mediocrity worse than dis- 
solution. 

It is good we have the diversity we do in 
American higher education and the democratic 
impulses that pervade it through the American 
dream. I rejoice in our still open society. But, 
each goal in that diversity has its highest stand- 
ards, and neither great diversity nor mere small- 
ness do of themselves guarantee excellence o1 
full leadership. 

There are no insurmountable reasons why a 
few, much-needed, modest-sized universities 
should not again evolve out of the ever-changing 
heart of the liberal arts and be upon a 
church-related college. Protestant churches have 
planted the seed of universities here and abroad 
but hold on to so few now in the United States. 
Perhaps one should think of appropriate merg- 
ers and ecumenical movements among = our 
church colleges. As a patient dream, | commend 
this majestic Hill (Wagner College's location on 
Staten Island), off-shore from 14,000,000 people, 
yet a vital part of this communications and cul- 
tural center of the site for 
such a modest-sized university. 

The venerable collegiate organism sometimes 
makes one think we have been putting new 
wines into old bottles for so long that we must 
be preoccupied with housekeeping in the cellar 
than whole mansion of 
learning. 

More and more, 
carrying the weight of impressive educational 


based 


world, as the best 


rather tending the 


recently, serious studies, 
organizations, verified the opinion that artificial 
and obsolete practices have been cluttering aca- 
demic life. (Such practices often get entrenched 
in the scholastic blood stream because of pres 
sures from off-campus committees, associations 
of colleagues and institutions, the and 
dictatorial professionalism.) Make no mistake 
about it, it is difheult for an individual faculty 


states, 


not to conform to all of the prevailing winds in 
other peoples’ corridors, especially without the 
“lift” of substantial, experimental grants. 

One such recent report rightly laments the 
bookkeeping of the mind in grades and credit 
hours and the magic of the four-year span which 
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equates education with time. More important is 
its reminder that, in the past two decades, in- 
dividual students and_ their have been 
changing. Also, in spite of popular impressions 
to the contrary, there is a rising level in ability. 


needs 


Improvements and adjustments will come from 
the live institution in a spirit of experimenta- 
tion and without the assembly line. 

Let me speculate about a few avenues of ser- 
vice and creation open to us if we but had the 
sight to see. 

There is no doubt that informal, continuing, 
or adult education is vital to this country and 
is steadily growing with co-operation between 
educational institutions and other organizations. 
Think of the great work being done in state and 
private university extensions and community 
colleges. Look at the range of the co-operating 
organizations, enumerated by a leader in this 
field as “particularly business, labor, agriculture, 
the professions, and government’’—not, please 
note, churches, parishes, synods, denominations, 
and religious organizations which are vast, na- 
tural groupings of people in this country, and 
nearly all of which relate in some way to institu- 
tions of higher education which they often sup- 
port or manage. Yet, we know that the churches 
fact done monumental work in 
this same leader describes as “‘courses of study 
and “the deliber- 


have in what 
and discussion of vital issues” 
ate cultivation of leadership in voluntary affairs.” 

Our colleges should have the spirit and facil- 
ity strong enough to be a constant source of 
liberal education for the lifetime of 
of its graduates, Further than that, might it not 
be that closer links between their colleges and 
the facilities and organizations available to re- 


every one 


ligious bodies would structure an additional, 
congenial sphere for continuing education in 
this country? 

There is another speculation, especially im- 
world and 


portant as we all strive for 


Should we not 


peace 
brotherhood. remind ourselves 
that the Christian religion—early, 


and everywhere—created and shared, through 


effectively, 


its schools and colleges, the essence of learning 
and science as we could grasp it within our own, 
olten largely Western, culture? 

This particular avenue of world-wide service 
is now radically different. State-supported col- 
legs and universities now predominate in the 
contracts and other arrangements to promote 
international co-operation through technical atd 
and educational assistance. Yet, whether we like 
it or not, Christianity is more universal than any 
one state or nation. How can we appropriately 
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earn and enter a new phase and contribution 
of service? 

By their very rationale, Christian colleges, of 
all places, should at least encompass a_ study 
and understanding of all cultures and of all 
peoples. Neither Christianity nor Christian high- 
er education can be ‘state-bound, culture-bound, 
provincial, or parochial. 

It was Tolstoi who said, “Enough individuals 
as well as nations can be interested in civilization 
but not in true enlightenment.” Perhaps, with- 
out distorting reality, we can develop the in- 


tricate study of the geopolitics of the right cheek 
and of the left cheek. 

Love is in the Gospel. And we know Love is 
needed—here, at home, and in the world. Man 
has been torn apart, brilliantly dissected, fever- 
ishly re-molded into “togetherness.” We all will 
be closer to reality, and to the fluid judgments 
of science and “un-beat” poetry, if we continue 
to pursue learning with zest and purpose in an 
that strives to the 


environment encompass 


spiritual. 


The Bible College in American 


Education Today 
By FRANK E. GAEBELEIN 


Headmaster, The Stony Brook (N. Y.) School 


Ox, OF THE PRECIOUS assets of education in 
America is its freedom. Ours is a nation in 
which schools and colleges have liberty to ex- 
periment and to develop new practices and even 
new forms. There is, therefore, no bar to any 
responsible independent school or college adopt- 
ing a forthright philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion. With this in mind, consider the Bible col- 
lege in American education today. 

Here is a story that needs telling, a chapter 
in the history of education that ought to be 
widely circulated. For it is not generally rec- 
ognized that within the last six or seven decades 
a new and distinct form of education has been 
quietly and steadily developing in our country. 
Yet, it is a fact that, since the 1880's, there have 
been 200 Bible 
institutes and Bible colleges. Today they dot 


founded in this country nearly 
the land from coast to coast and enroll at least 
30,000 students. Almost ignored in the histories 
of education, they have become, in their own 
right, a distinct educational genre. More than 
that, they have been exercising in their field a 
vital and, in some areas, as in the foreign mis- 
sions enterprise, a crucial influence. 

Since their beginning about 70 years ago with 
the Nyack, N. Y., Missionary Training Institute 
and the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, these 
schools have consistently held to two things that 
still distinguish this form of education—a course 
of study in which the Bible is central and an in- 
sistence upon the practical application of class- 
room work through a regular program of service 
assignments as part of the curriculum. Thus, 
they have long been practicing a unique com- 
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bination of the traditional and progressive in 
education. 

Until the middle 40's, the Bible institutes and 
colleges went their way pretty much in isolation, 
with only a minimum of interchange of ideas 
and with a wide variety of standards and _prac- 


tice. But forward-looking leadership saw the 


need for united effort in establishing standards. 
Consequently, there was begun in 1947 the 
Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes and 
Bible Colleges, followed shortly by recognition 
of the association by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion as occupying the specialized field, “Bible,” 
as distinct from the field, ‘““Theology,” which, of 
course, is the province of the seminaries on the 
graduate level. And so, in the 1949 bulletin of 
the Office, “Accredited Higher Institutions,” 
the Bible institutes and Bible colleges made 
their debut as an ofhcially recognized and sep- 
arate form of American education. 

The Bible college is a highly specialized form 
of education. Whereas the liberal arts college 
many fields of concentration, the Bible 
college is self-limited to one major field, that of 


offers 


the Bible, together with a few closely related 
Christian theology, 
missions, sacred music, and Bible languages. It 


areas such as education, 
is an undergraduate school with a professional 
aim, analagous on its own level and for its own 
purpose to the teachers’ college. 

The central feature of the Bible college is well 
worth looking at, because it carries implications 


Based on an address at the 
Charles ( Ryrie as president 


Bible, Sept. 29, 1958 


inauguration of Dr. 
Philadelphia College of 
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far beyond this one kind of institution. This ts 
a kind of education that has solved for itself the 
perennial problem of educational philosophy— 
the identification of an integrating principle for 
the entire curriculum. For it the Bible is, to use 
Lewis Mumford’s brilliant figure, “a magnetic 
field at the center which will continually polar- 
ive each fragment that enters the field.” 

The Bible college, properly understood and 
properly developed, is not a throwback to a 
narrow parochial type of education that sees 
everything within a very limited horizon. While 
the Bible is central (according to accrediting 
standards, a minimum of 30 of the total sem- 
ester hours needed for graduation must be in 
this subject), the curriculum ranges over liter- 
ature, languages, science, philosophy, psychology, 
history and political science, and music. Always, 
however, there is the serious attempt to effect a 
living correlation, an organic integration of the 
central subject with the entire curriculum. 

But is this justified? Is it possible today to 
make an ancient book the 
ulum? Not only the Bible colleges, but othe 
levels of Christian education, such as the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and the liberal 
arts colleges that take seriously the Christian 
faith and its chief sourcebook, would answei 


center of a curric- 


that question with a convinced affirmative. They 


would agree with Prof. William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale when he said, “I thoroughly believe in a 
university education for both men and women; 
but | believe a knowledge of the Bible without 
a college course is more valuable than a college 
course without the Bible.” But they also would 
point out that the choice should not be, as Prof. 
Phelps would have been first to recognize, a 
question of either-or, but, rather, of both-and. 

The devotion of the Bible colleges to this 
unifying factor, in breadth as well as depth, is 
seen in the fact that in most cases they transcend 
denominational barriers. That comparatively 
few of them ofhcially are church-controlled 
means that they find their integrating principle 
not in doctrines stressed by particular groups, 
but in the Bible itself and in the historic, evan- 
gelical Christianity set forth in its pages. 

What, after all, really mean for a 
school or college to take for its integrating prin- 
ciple the Bible and for it to have a consistent 
Christian philosophy? It means education that 


does it 


is not naturalistic and man-centered, but super- 
naturalistic and God-centered. It means educa- 
tion that is not based upon a secular view of 
life, but upon that revealed in Scripture. No 
can be must upon 
some world view. And Christian education has 


education rootless. It rest 
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a philosophy, indeed, one which rests not upon 
human speculation, but upon truth set forth in 
the written Word and manifest in the Person 
of the living Word of God. With St. Bernard it 
declares, “My highest philosophy is to know 
Jesus and Jesus crucified.” With St. Paul it 
would bring “into captivity every thought to 
obedience of Christ,” which, being interpreted 
educationally, means bringing every field ol 
knowledge and every aspect of life into relation- 
ship to the truth of Scripture and to Him, Who, 
as the subject of Scripture, is “the way, the 
truth, and the life.” And it has a goal which is 
nothing less than personal possession on the 
part of the individual of eternal life not only 
in a heaven to come, but also in joyous faith 
and competent living here and now. For, as our 
Lord said in the greatest of all educational pro- 
nouncements either in Scripture or out of it—a 
sentence, by the way, that is basic to the 1645 
charter of Harvard and the original charter ol 
Columbia (1754)—"This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou has sent” (John 17:3). 
Christian education, then, deals with truth in 
its deepest and most Christological sense, which 
is simply another way of saying that for Chris- 
tian education all truth is of God. Correctly 
understood, the Biblical concept of truth is not 
narrow. St. Paul’s words, “Whatsoever things 
.. just... pure... lovely 
of good report think on these things” 
(Phil. 4:8), are magnificently comprehensive. 
Phe scriptural idea of truth, although obvious- 
ly not presented in the vocabulary of modern 
science and art, gives room for every aspect ol 
truth in every realm. As Justin Martyr declared, 
“All that has been well said belongs to us Chris- 


are true... honest 


tians.” 

Therefore, Christian education must renounce 
once and for all the dichotomy between sacred 
and secular. Truth in science and history, art 
and music, philosophy and literature belongs 
just as much to God as truth in religion. While 
Christian education recognizes the primacy of 
that spiritual truth revealed in the Bible and 
incarnate in Christ, it acknowledges that all 
truth, wherever it is found, is of God. For Chris- 
tian education there can be no discontinuity in 
truth, because every aspect of truth must find 
its unity in the God of truth. 

Finally, consider the relevance of the Bible 
college to the need of today, The headlong 
course of world events, the problems and_ten- 
sions of our time, the insecurity and uncertainty 
-all set it before us. Ours is, as Albert Camus 
has said, the century of fear. This being the 
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men need, as never before, to hear and 
ponder, to study and do the Word of God. In 
an age such as this, the word of man is simply 


Case, 


not sufficient. 

Christian education is no mere backwater in 
the onward flowing stream of thought and hu- 
man need. Speaking at the opening of the Kent 
Seminar on The Christian Idea of Education in 
1955, W. G. Pollard, Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, quoted the 
prophecy of Amos: “Behold the days are com- 
ing, saith the Lord God, that I will send a fam- 
ine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a 
thirst for water, but of hearing the words of 
the Lord” (Amos 8:11). That there has been 
such a famine in civilization, as 
ularism has pervaded so much of education, is 
undeniable. But there are, as Dr. Pollard went 
on to say, stirrings of renaissance through a re 
newal ol in the Bible and the answers 
it gives. What makes the voice of Christian edu- 
cation relevant and even prophetic is this re- 
surgence of concern for Scripture and its truth. 


executive director, 


western Sec- 


interest 


Such symptoms as the return to Biblical theol- 
ogy, the widespread activity in Bible translation, 
the interest in archeological discoveries like the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, and the receptiveness of mul- 


titudes to the proclamation of the Biblical mes- 
sage by a Billy Graham—all these point to a 
hunger for the Word of God. 

In “The Aims of Education,” Alfred North 
Whitehead Richard 
Livingstone calls the greatest saying regarding 
Plato: “Moral education is 
impossible apart from the habitual 
greatness.” The context is Whitehead’s chapter 
on “The Place of Classics in Education,” and 


has a sentence which Sir 


education outside 
vision of 


for him the writings of Greece and Rome are 
the “vision of greatness.”” But Christian educa- 
tion and the Bible college must read the sen- 
tence in a loftier them the Bible 
stands in solitary grandeur as the highest vision 
of greatness upon which moral education must 


context. For 


be based and which provides the frame of refer- 
ence for all things. Not that the great books of 
men are ruled out. It is only that, for the center 
of education, the great never can take the place 
of that which is greatest. 

The Bible college does, indeed, represent a 
But it is a 
Book 


that, in its unique revelation of God's truth, re- 


new form of American education. 


form of education based upon the one 


mains eternally contemporary. 


Sehools of the Lutheran 


Church-Missouri Synod 


By A. C. STELLHORN 


Secretary of Schools 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, St. Louis 


‘To UNDERSTAND Lutheran schools as a part of 
the American system of education, it will be 
helpful to glance at early Lutheranism in Amer- 
ica. In 1529, the Welsers, merchant princes of 
Augsburg, founded a colony in Venezuela, re 
ceived and signed a copy of the Augsburg Con- 
fession in 1532, and thus constituted the earliest 
Lutheran residents on the American continent. 
In 1619, Danish Pastor Rasmus Jensen, chaplain 
of the Jens-Munck expedition sent out by King 
Christian IV of Denmark in quest of a north- 
west passage, conducted a Christmas and com- 
munion service on the shores of Hudson Bay. 
Lutherans from Scandinavia and Germany 
were among the earliest colonists in the Hudson 
Valley, strong contenders for religious freedom. 
Present in Dutch New Amsterdam by 1613, they 
opened a church and school in 1648 and ob- 
tained a charter from the first governor of New 
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York, Nicolls, in 1664. Today it is known as St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church, the oldest of its 
kind in existence in our country. It belongs to 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod and has a 
flourishing school. A Swedish Lutheran colony 
on the Delaware founded a church and school 
in 1638 and granted religious liberty. Reorus 
Torkillus of this group was the first Lutheran 
pastor in regular service on American soil; his 
successor, Campanius, translated Luther's Small 
Catechism into the language of the Indians. In 
the South, Savannah, Ga., Lutheran Salz- 
burgers from Austria established themselves with 
church and school in 1734. 

By the time of the Revolutionary War, num- 
erous Lutheran immigrants had settled in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 
Chey united in such larger church bodies as the 
New York Ministerium and the Pennsylvania 


neal 
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Ministerium, which later branched out into a 
number of synods. The number of schools soon 


exceeded the number of churches. By 1813, 52 


churches maintained 164 schools; by 1829, 84 


parishes operated 206 schools. However, since 


the introduction of public schools, 1825-50, these 
schools practically vanished, as did those of most 
other churches, except the Roman Catholic 
Church. Still, a remnant continued or has re- 
verted to nonpublic, private or church schools, 
particularly during the past decade. 

Among the Protestants of America today, the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod has the largest 
system of elementary schools, maintained wholly 
by local congregations. In the United States an‘ 
Canada (almost wholly the former), it has at the 
present time 1,257 schools (a gain of 158 since 
1947), 4,539 teachers (a gain of 1,876), and an 
enrollment of 132,128 (a gain of 49,887). Yet, it 
has only 364°, of all Protestant elementary 
schools, which is 80.9%, of all Lutheran schools. 
The Lutheran bodies combined have 1,553 ele- 
mentary schools in the United States and Can- 
ada, while the other Protestants have 1,893, with 
the figures for the latter somewhat incomplete. 
Fable 1 presents the current statistics of the 
Bable 2, 


those of local high schools, operated in addition 


Missouri Synod elementary schools; 
to high-school departments at synodical colleges. 

Phe Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, for a 
century known as the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, was 
organized in 1847 by German Lutheran settlers 
in the Northwest Territory. Many directly from 
Europe came to escape the rationalism of the 
German State Church and to devote themselves 
once more to strictly confessional Lutheranism. 
One of their main objects was the proper in- 
doctrination and training of the youth in Luth- 
eran elementary and secondary schools; and their 
expressed ideal was to have a Lutheran parish 
school next to every Lutheran church, with high 
schools in larger centers. This was new to them. 
But they appreciated the separation of church 
and state and an unheard-of freedom of religion 
to such an extent that they gladly maintained 
their own schools. 

Chis church body in time broke completely 
with the Lutheran Church of Germany, except 
for efforts to help correct the errors of that 
church, It was soon thoroughly Americanized. 
The schools began the teaching of English before 
the synod itself was organized. Today it is an 
English-speaking body. 

Teacher training was begun in 1843 and a first 
teachers college established in 1857. Today the 
Synod has two teachers colleges, accredited by the 
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TABLE I 
LUTHERAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 


Gains for the Past Decade, 1947-57 


North 
America® 
158 42 
1,876 95 
49,887 2,876 


South 


America** Total 


200 
1,971 
52,763 


Schools 
Classrooms (Teachers) 
Enrollment 


Statistics for the Year 1957-58 
Net Gain 
(Since 
Total 1956-57) 
1,404 37 
140,622 7,949 
2,168 
2,609 
4,777 


North 
America” 
1,257 
132,128 8,494 
2,003 165 
2,536 73 
4,539 238 


South 
America** 
Number of Schools . 147 
Enrollment 
Men Teachers 
Women Teachers 
Total Teachers 
North America only* 


1956 
1,226 
125,751 
1,954 
2,283 


1957 
1,257 
132,128 
2,003 
2,536 


Number of Schools 
Enrollment 

Men Teachers 
Women Teachers 


Total Men and Women 


Teachers, N. America 4,237 4,539 


* United States and Canada (latter has 8 schools) 
* Brazil and Uruguay (latter has 1 school) 
TABLE 2 
LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOLS* 
The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
STATISTICS FOR 1957-58 


Year 


Location 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


**Racine, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich, 


St, Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Name of Schoo! 
Lutheran H. S. 
Luther H, S., 
North 
Concordia 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 

West 

Lutheran 


Estab 
1903 


1909 
1935 
1943 
1944 


1946 
1948 


Teachers Students 
41 970 


060 


324 


Lutheran 1949 
Luther H. 
South 
Dr. Walter A. 
Maier Memorial 
Walther Lutheran 
High School 
Lutheran H. S. 
Our Savior 
Lutheran H. S. 
Lutheran H. S., 
East 


4. S$. 
Lutheran H. S. 
Houston, Tex. H. S. 
Chicago, Ill, 5. 
1951 
Los Angles, Calif. 
1953 
Melrose Park, Ill. 
1954 
Denver, Colo. 1955 
Bronx, N. Y. 
1955 97 
Detroit, Mich, 
1957 12 


322 


296 


Totals 7,345 


* 


Owned and operated by local congregations, not by the 
Synod. 
Joint project with Wisconsin Synod congregations. 


** 


North Central Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges and attended by approximately 
1,400 students. They offer four years of college 
(B. S. in education), with many students taking 
postgraduate work and earning a master’s de- 
gree, particularly the men. Almost 50°% of the 
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teachers in this synod today are men, while for 
about three quarters of a century all of its teach- 
ers were men. 

The Lutheran and other Christian philos- 
ophies of education demand that the whole man 
be accorded a Christian education in the same 
environment. Based on Holy Scripture, the 
first and foremost objective of such education is 
the individual's eternal salvation and a life on 
earth that pleases and glorifies God. Out of this 
primary objective flows a number of distinct edu- 
cational advantages, which the public school by 
its very nature and under the law can not pro- 
vide. These have been stated variously as includ- 
ing the following: 

1. A thorough daily 
training in the Word of God, by teachers specially 


trained for this purpose. 
2. A high standard of Christian education in all 


instruction, nurture, and 


branches of learning, in accord with the eternal truth 
and direction of the Bible. 

3. A Christian interpretation of life, history, na- 
ture, science, government, human authority, and all 
human endeavor and progress as God-revealing and 
God-glorifying. 

t. An education in 
ment, where teacher and pupils are of the same faith, 
learn the whole 


a distinctly Christian environ 


and need not hesitate to teach and 
counsel of God; in fact this is expected and manda 
tory. 

>. Daily Christian fellowship and a mutual strength- 
ening of faith and life. 

6. A powerful support of Christian home training, 
parents and teachers being of one faith and mind. 

7. Effective preparation for church membership, or 
the rearing of an intelligent, well-indoctrinated laity 
of the church. 

8. Thorough training in Christian citizenship, ac- 
cording to the Scriptural tenet that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” 

9. Orientation of the Christian child in all human 
relationships, such as man to wife, parents to. chil- 
dren, employer to employee, government to subject, 
neighbor to neighbor, race to race, as prescribed by 
the Lord. 


The local Lutheran school is owned and oper- 


ated by a congregation or a group of congrega- 
tions. The administration is in the hands of a 
principal, and the school is supervised by a 
board of education, of which the pastor and 
principal are advisory members. The 5,000 con- 
gregations in North America, represented in all 
18 states, the District of Columbia, and six Can- 
adian provinces, are organized into 32 Synodi- 
cal Districts, each district again having super- 
visory circuits of about 10 congregations each. 
The Synod itself, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
Mo., where the various departments are located, 
is but the sum total of its member churches, 
operates in an advisory and supervisory capacity 
through its districts and their circuits, and per- 
forms such tasks as must be done jointly by the 
churches. In the area of Christian education, it 
has a school department with a secretary of 
schools, an associate secretary, and an editor of 
school materials, in addition to four other edu- 
cational departments. There is a Board for Par- 
ish Education and a Board for Higher Educa- 
tion, the latter dealing with synodical colleges 
and seminaries for the training of pastors and 
teachers. The districts, in turn, have their boards 
of education, and all major districts have educa- 
tional executives. 

The course of study embraces all state or local 
school requirements. Modern textbooks are pro- 
duced or chosen and annually recommended. Al- 
most one-half of the schools have been provided 
with new buildings during the past decade. The 
number of pupils per teacher is about 30. 

Lutherans believe—and the other supporters 
of church schools share this view—that, besides 
greatly benefiting the individual and the church, 
they are rendering the state the best possible 
service, not only by relieving it of a considerable 
number of buildings, pupils, and teachers, but 
also by producing desirable members of society. 
It was Daniel Webster who expressed their view- 
point when he said, “Whatever makes men good 
Christians, makes them good citizens” (Address, 
Plymouth, Mass., Dec. 22, 1820). 


Religion in the Michigan Public Schools 


By ROBERT T. ANDERSON 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


I, THE SPRING OF 1957 the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Committee on Church Related Programs 
undertook a survey to determine the role played 
by religion in the public schools of Michigan. 
The purpose of the survey was to provide a 
more sound basis for discussions on religion in 
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public education which come up with relative 
frequency in conferences held on the campus. A 
questionnaire was prepared by the committee 
and distributed to 2,432 schools. This included 
all of the public schools in Michigan, with the 
exception of the Detroit public schools which 
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did not wish to participate. The questionnaires 
were sent to the superintendents of schools who 
were requested to for ward them with an enclosed 
letter to the principals of the schools in then 
district. 

\ total of 1,036 questionnaires were returned 
representing a student enrollment of 607,554 
rural pupils in 455 elementary 


urban and 


schools, 101 junior high schools, and 452 senio1 
high schools. The types of religious activities re 
ported were divided by the questionnaire into 


school-centered activities and = church-centered, 
release-time activities. Church-centered activities 
which take place outside of school time were not 
of interest for this study. 

There is no statute, judicial opinion, or othei 
legal prejudice prohibiting sectarian’ influence 
in public schools in Michigan. A specific judicial 
decision permits Bible reading in the public 
schools. 

The schools reported the following occur- 
rences of religious activities in the classroom: 

Never Occasionally Often 
Prayers 178 7 253 
Bible Reading 642 292 84 


Singing Hymns DAD 
leaching Hymns 704 


» 


More than half of the classes reported never par- 
ticipating in each of these activities. Prayer is 
used considerably more frequently than any 
other activity, while Bible reading, despite its 
particular legal sanction, is never used in about 
60°) of the classrooms. Prayer may be more pop 
ular because it avoids the bias of sectarian hymns 
or Bible versions. A further question was raised 
concerning the presence of religious material in 
the content of classroom study. The following 
results were reported: 

Yes 
Study of Church History 139 
Choral classes that sing hymns as part of 

their training 

Teaching about religion and its place in 


American culture 1067 


Special program in character and moral 


training 198 820 


The item is either 
cipline or too specifically religious to warrant 
consideration as a separate course. Many returns 
suggested that this was the whole point of edu- 
cation in general. The first and third items are 
of particular interest. If close to 50°; of the 
teachers in public schools are teaching church 
history and contemporary religion in their Class- 
rooms, an inquiry might profitably be made into 


last too ambiguous a dis- 


their preparation for such instruction and this 
may have specific implications for teachers col- 
leges and departments of education. These fig- 
suggest for the recommendation 


ures support 
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made by the Committee on Religion and Public 
Education of the National Council of Churches, 
U.S.A., in regard to the Bible: “Teacher Train- 
ing institutions should require of their graduates 
such competence as will enable them to use the 
Bible on a par with other literature and sources 
of reference.” However, the present survey would 
suggest that church history and contemporary re- 
ligions deserve as much, and probably more, con 
sideration than the Bible. 

In assembly programs, half of 
schools (462) reported that clergymen never take 
part. Clergymen seldom participate in anothei 
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schools. Only 38 schools reported that clergy- 


almost the 


school assemblies and occasionally in 294 


men frequently are involved in assembly pro 
grams. As in the classroom, prayers (invocations) 
are the most frequently appearing religious’ ac- 
tivity in assembly programs (399), with the ex 
cepuon of hymns sung by choral groups (441). 
Group singing of hymns follows (205) and Bible 
reading is the least often used of the religious 
(166). Most schools 
program at Christmas 
time (819), but other religious festivals are gen 
erally 


activities suggested have 


some special assembly 
celebrated outside the school on release 
on Good Friday, Yom Kippur, bap 
students are excused in 858 schools) 


time (¢.g., 
tisms, etc, 
or ignored (Lent, celebrated by 197 schools, is 
the closest runner-up to the Christmas program). 
Religious activity in the schools also was in 
dicated by the presence of voluntary student re 
ligious groups and usage of school buildings fon 
religious purposes outside of school hours. The 
the student 
groups were choral groups that sing hymns (270), 
student religious groups (140), and Hi-Y (118). 
In 437 schools, facilities were used by religious 


most significant, numerically, of 


groups outside of school time. Among the activi- 
lies were: 

Sunday worship houn 

Sunday School 

After school religious instruction 

Church recreational program 

Other 

Phe presence of religious activities in) school 
buildings may confer school sanction’ upon. re 
ligion in the minds of some pupils. 

The second page of the questionnaire con 
cerned church-centered activities recognized and 
supported by the schools: 115 schools, about 10°, 
of the total, were involved in some type of re- 
lease-time program; 65 schools, over half report- 
ing on church-centered activities, released stu- 
dents only one season each year for confirmation 
instruction, usually in) Roman Catholic on 
Lutheran churches; only 40 describe a regulat 
release-time program, generally on a once-a-week 
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basis. In 18 schools between 75-100°, of the 
local churches participated in the release-time 
program, in five between 50-75°,, and in three 
between 25-50°;. Where information was given, 
the program in each case had been initiated by 
the church or local clergymen. In most cases, 
this instruction took place in the local churches, 
but 10 schools reported that religious instruction 
took place in the school. It might be noted that 
“the status of religious instruction in the public 
schools of Michigan has not been expressly de- 
fined by Michigan statutes nor by the Supreme 
Court of the State.”! Of the 40 release-time pro- 
grams, eight are taught exclusively by church- 
school teachers, 17 by the clergy only, and 12 
by both. Four schools reported that “non-de- 
nominational” groups of Bible teachers taught 
in their particular system. 

The questionnaire asked, “Does your school 
cooperate in the administration of this program? 
If yes, how?" From the variety of answers, it is 
clear that “cooperate” was interpreted in many 
19 schools felt they 
while 21 schools felt they were not co-operating. 


Ways: were co-operating, 


Methodist Higher 


Li \DERS in higher education in the Methodist 
Church reported an 
when 


“advance on all fronts” 
Mo., Jan. 8-10, 
for annual meetings of two agencies responsible 
for Methodist higher the National 
Association of Methodist Schools and Colleges 
and the Methodist 
Higher Education 
major developments in the denomination’s cu 


they met in Kansas City, 


education 
Christian 


Commission on 
and heard statements on 
rent quadrennial emphasis on higher education. 
Bishop Paul N. Garber, chairman, and the Rev. 
John O. Gross, executive director, Commission 
on Christian Higher Education, stressed, among 
other advances, the following developments: 

The School of International Service, voted by 
the denomination’s 1956 General 
was opened at American University, Washing- 
a 160 students. 
Charters were granted to two new theological 
one in Ohio and one in Kansas. The 
Ohio school broke ground for its new plant at 
Nov., 1958. 
elected its president and set its opening for Sept., 
1959. 


Conterence, 
ton, with an enrollment ol 
schools, 


Delaware in The Kansas institution 
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Some of the co-operation is expressed in terms of 
consent and attendance requirements. Most ol 
the (31) require parental approval, 
usually in writing (24). Only 11 schools require 
an attendance report which has suggestive im- 


schools 


plications for student exploitation and ultimate 
the None of the 
schools give credit for these courses. 


ineffectiveness ol program. 
Participation was divided according to age 
groups. The participation reported on pupils 
from kindergarten through the sixth grade ran 
a fairly even distribution from 0-100°,. In junior 
high, participation ranged very evenly between 
5Qe 
0-50. 
tween 0-25°, 


In senior high, participation ranged be- 

with the majority of schools report 
0 

loos 

marked decline of participation as the grades 


ing less than participation. There is a 
become progressively higher. Release-time par- 
the 
pupils is extremely rare. 


ticipation on part of senior high-school 


I M 
andum on 
Arbor, June 15 


“Memor 
Ann 


(State 
Michigan 


Phurston 
Religion in 
1952. 


Superintendent) 
Public Schools,’ 


CONFERENCE 


Edueation in 1958 


Westminster (Md.) Theological Seminary was 
renamed Wesley Theological Seminary and relo 
cated in a $3,000,000 plant on a campus adjacent 
Washington. The 


Was 


to American University in 
Southern California School of ‘Theology 


moved from Los Angeles to Claremont, and 


ground was broken in Oct., 1958, for the first 
building. 

Plans were completed for a new interdenom 
Meth 
Theological Seminary as 


the Gen 


inational seminary in Atlanta, Ga., with 
odist-related Gammon 
the nucleus. The Sealantic Fund and 
eral Education Board appropriated $2,250,000 
for the Methodist held 


1945, will help Gammon take its place in this 


program. funds, since 
program for the education of Negro clergymen. 
broken for two new colleges in 
eastern) North Carolina. The North 
and the Western North Carolina conterences of 
the Methodist Church, in the 
colleges are located, completed the major drive 
in campaigns to raise $8,000,000. In June, the 
National Missions of the Methodist 


Ground was 
Carolina 


whose bounds 


Division ol 
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a ek ae 


Church broke ground for the erection of Alaska 
Methodist University at Anchorage. 

Seventy-four annual conferences of the Meth- 
odist Church adopted the General Conference 
minimum goal of $1.30 per member for the 
support of colleges, universities, and Wesley 
Foundations (Methodist student religious or- 
ganizations on state and independent campuses). 
Eleven conferences pledged themselves to exceed 
the minimum goal of $1.30. 

The Methodist Church 


reported it had 


Pursuing Excellence 


Tue 15TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Association 
of American Colleges, in Kansas City, Jan. 6-8, 
had as its theme “The Pursuit of Excellence.” 
A quartet of speakers was featured. Chancellor 
Franklin D. Murphy of the University of Kansas, 
who visited the Soviet Union last summer, led 
off with some highly perceptive observations on 
Russian higher education. He was followed the 
next day by Julian N. Hartt, Yale University 
Divinity School, who spoke on “Excellence and 
Godliness as Intellectual Achievements: a Prot- 
estant View”; Father Gustave Weigel of Wood- 
stock College, on “The College and the Dim- 
ensions of Reality”; and George Boas, professor 
emeritus of philosophy at Johns Hopkins, on 
“The Measure of Excellence.” 

It is not possible to discuss here the reports! 
of all the commissions of the association. How- 
ever, | would like to cite the report of the Com- 
mission on Academic Freedom and Tenure be- 
cause it deals with a subject that recently has 
aroused a great deal of attention in the academic 
the so-called “disclaimer afhdavit”’ 
contained in Tithe X of the National Defense 
Education Act. Here, in part, is what the com- 
mission had to say on the affidavit: 


community 


considered judgement is that 
the 


The commission’s .. . 
disclaimer affidavit 
the |National Defense Education] Act as 
litle 1 


“discovery and development of 


the 
spirit: of 


required is counter to 


expressed in and would, in fact, mitigate 


against new prin 
ciples, new techniques, and new knowledge,” creat 
ing apprehension and timorousness on college and 
university campuses. It feels that the real security of 
our country the freedom in 
spirit as well as in fact, and that democracy depends 
upon faith in the individual, trust in one another, 
the presumption of non-guilt until proved otherwise, 
and Justice Black 
makes a telling point against such affidavits when 
he says, “the postulate of the First Amendment is 
that our free institutions can be maintained without 


lies in maintenance of 


belief in debate to reveal error. 
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$930,407,932 invested in institutions of higher 
learning at the end of 1957-58. Of this amount, 
$396,709,770 
698,162, property values. This was an increase 
of $119,388,254 over 1955-56. 


Wooprow A. GEIER 


represented endowment; 


Director of Information and Publications 


General Conference Commission 
on Christian Higher Education 
The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 


in Higher Education 


prescribing or penalizing political belief, speech, 
press, assembly or party affiliation.” 

The commission questions whether the govern 
ment and the colleges collaborating with it have the 
right to delve into the realm of an individual's be 
lief, and asserts that as a practical matter belief can 
not in fact be coerced or compelled. 

Insistence upon the disclaimer affidavit represents 
a lack of confidence in the youth of this country and 
in their future as well as in the educational process 
itself. It education oul 


very survival as a nation depends that we do not 


says to those upon whose 
trust them and are not even sure that their education 


will contribute to our security. Furthermore, the 
vagueness of the affidavit would cause the conscien 
tious person deep concern as to whether he knew all 
that intended to be included, and 
him with criminal liability if he errs in his assessment 


of what is intended. It can put the student in the 


was would. face 


unfortunate position, if he signs, of accepting the 


possibility that he may not be loyal or, if he does 


not being labelled as unworthy of public 
trust. 


The commission feels strongly that the affidavit re 


o o 
sign, ol i} 4 


quirement would not be effective in discovering thos« 
who are genuinely disloyal and might in actuality 
vive the nation a false sense of security which, if it 
became too literal and too strong, could lead to our 
undoing. 

anything relating 


The commission feels that 


to academic freedom is not to be taken lightly and 
reminds the members that they represent the single 
body or profession whose main concern is the de 
velopment of a free man in a free society. It feels 
also that it would be derelict in its duty if it did not 
call attention to circumstances such as those arising 
out of the National Defense Education Act and thus 
cause the membership to overlook any possibilities of 
a lessening of the potential of our educational process 


by an encroachment upon academic freedom. 


A subsequent poll taken by the assoc iation re- 


\ complete text of these as well as of all speeches, 
resolutions, etc., is contained in the association's bulletin, 
Liberal Education, March, 1959, 
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veals that a substantial majority of the member- 
ship is in full agreement with the sentiments 
expressed in the statement above, and the asso- 
ciation is now on record as favoring the speedy 
repeal of the aftidavit. 

Among the resolutions passed at the meeting 
in Kansas City were the following: 

Be it 
peatedly 


resolved that the Association, which has _ re- 


supported the Federal student housing 
program, now urge upon the Congress the need for 
immediate adequate appropriations for the further 
implementation of the program within the prevailing 
interest formula as provided in the existing law. 

Be it further resolved that the Association urge the 
loan 


Coneress to extend the 


program to cover the 


erection of other kinds of educational facilities. 
In addition, the association has estab- 
lished by poll that the overwhelming majority 
of its members favors an extension of the loan- 
forgiveness provision of the National Defense 
Education Act to all teachers in public or pri- 
vate schools and at all levels of educational 
activity. At present, a 50°, loan-forgiveness 
applies only to students who become 
teachers in primary or secondary public schools. 

ALBERT MEISEL 

Assistant to the Directo 


how 


those 


Association of American Colleges 
Washington, D.C. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Tu I3kp ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National 
Association. of Secondary-School Principals was 
held in Philadelphia, Feb. 7-11, with over 5,200 
persons attending. “Secondary Education—Op 
portunity for All Youth” formed the theme 
around which the program developed. Discus- 
sion groups, 61 in number, gave attention to a 
large number of different problems confronting 
the secondary-school principal, such as extra 
curricular activities, programming and schedul 
ing in the junior and senior high school, guid- 
ance, articulation between the elementary and 
high school and between the high school and 
college, interscholastic athletics, behavioral prob 
lems, reading, grouping students, the gifted and 
the slow-learning student, advanced placement 
in college, testing, conduct codes, faculty meet 
ings, college admission problems, promotion 
practices, and modern foreign languages. 

\s the keynote speaker, William H. Cart 
wright, chairman, department of education, 
Duke University, warned against the use of So- 
viet Russia or any European country as a barom 
eter for our education system. He also cautioned 
against the overstressing of the academic pro- 
gram for all youth in high schools at the expense 
of providing for the needs of the individual by 
trying to force all youth into a common mold. 
In answer to the critics of education, Dr. Cart- 
wright stated, “The real question is not whethet 
our schools are better than they used to be. The 
real question is whether they are as good as 
they should be.” : 

In a panel discussion and at the National Ad- 
Council meeting, 
was expressed as to the real merit in any nation- 


VISOr\ considerable concern 


al testing program due to the remoteness from 
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its source and to the potential national influence 
on the school curriculum. 

J. Lloyd Trump, director, Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School, with Matthew P. 
Gatiney, formerly principal of New Triér Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, IIL, presented a 
classroom demonstration showing how colo 
movies and slides, video tape, closed-circuit tele 
vision, and overhead projectors increase the area 
of instruction. 

Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian 
“Education and the Prob- 
told the more than 1,800 
persons attending the Saturday evening banquet 
that we should seek all types of contacts with 


the Russians and the Chinese, such as cultural, 


Science 
Monitor, speaking on 
lem of Communism,” 


humanist, popular, scientific, technological, po- 
litical, economic, and diplomatic. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S$. Commissioner 
of Education, discussed the relation of the Na 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 to the 
secondary schools. In describing the different 
provisions of the Act, he stated that it is “one 
of the most comprehensive pieces of educational 
legislation ever passed by the Congress. Its scope 
is sweeping and its provisions touch points of 
critical in our educational system. It is a 
program well designed to serve our national 
needs in a competitive and fast-changing world.” 

William C. Kvaraceus, director, NEA Juvenile 
Delinquency Project, speaking before the 630 
persons attending the junior high-school lunch- 


need 


eon on Monday, related that the rise in juvenile 
delinquency may be due to the fact that “every 


society has its favorite hate targets,” and adoles- 


cents are the handy scapegoats. 
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George Z. F. Bereday, a Polish immigrant, now 
professor of comparative education at Teachers 
College, Columbia, told of his experience under 
communism and under y in America. 
He said the U.S. has towered over other coun- 
tries because of its dedication to the principle of 
“an education for all.’"’ He took exception to 
Rickover’s criticism of our He stated 
that the admiral would not have achieved as 
much had it not been for the American educa- 
tion system. 


democracy 


schools. 


Che closing address was given by Sen. Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D-Minn.). In describing his trip 


ae 


Unity in Higher and 


O,, OF THE THEMES emphasized at the annual con 
ference of the American Council on Education last 
March was “the need to close ranks in higher educa 
tion.” The university presidents and other educators 
signed a statement urging unity among the various 
types of institutions—public and private, large and 
small, secular and church-related. This document 
does not oppose institutional rivalry; it merely calls 
for “an atmosphere of mutual respect” and an avoid 
ance of generalizations which go “beyond the facts.” 
The 14 signers of the statement, under the chairman 
ship of Pres. Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard University, 
are thus endorsing such qualities as patience, fait 
ness, accuracy, and objectivity in all discussions on 
matters of concern to higher education. 

This is a sane attitude which has long been advocat 
ed by moderation-minded men not only for thinking 
about higher educational problems, but for the con 
sideration of the issues of the general field of educa- 
tion as well. It is the fundamental principle behind 
the Second Bowling Green Conference on teacher 
education in mid-1958. It also was illustrated several 
when the American Council on Learned 
Societies invited representatives of teacher education 


years ago 
and the subject-matter disciplines to attempt to reach 
a common understanding. 

The need for unity and co-operation is as great as 
ever in teacher education. ‘The Bowling Green Con 
ference has demonstrated that a mutual meeting 
ground exists. The either-or attitude, subject-matter 
education which has characterized 
much of the past and present thinking on the educa 
tion of teachers is as unscholarly as it is logically un 
contrary to the 


versus courses, 


tenable, as best’ interests of the 
nation’s education as it is to the profession's status. 
With proper safeguards and under proper controls, 
and by means of co-operative action on the part of all 
concerned with education—higher, teacher, and _pre- 
collegiate—the entire niveau of national education 


can be lifted. 
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to Russia, he believed that Russia is way out 
front in the battle for young minds. ‘To him, the 
fact that we expend only three per cent on edu 
cation is a disgrace that is indefensible. He ex- 
claimed that what we need is money, gumption, 
and direction. He favored Federal aid to edu- 
cation because the Federal government is the 
only agency that can raise the money. 
WALTER E. Hess 
Managing Editon 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 


Washington, D.C. 


Teacher Edueation 


Scholarship and good teaching are indispensable 
in any study. Weak been 
known to sabotage the best of all curricula. Co-opera- 
tive and mutually respectful thinking, without in the 
least. obliterating differentiations in) viewpoint, can 


area of teachers have 


do much toward the realization of the highest educa 
tional values. 

Let educational problems be considered on their 
merits, rather than on the basis of rumor, hearsay, o1 
prejudgment. Learned, professional men should and 
certainly can adjust their differences by the applica 
tion of the disciplined thinking which they acquired 
in the pursuit of knowledge. We can expect of men 
of learning nothing less than a transfer of training 
from their role as scholars to their role as educational 
statesmen. The lessons of the conferences are very 
clear. 


WILLIAM W. BrickMAN 


SCHOLARSHIP AND SEGREGATION 


EVEN THOUGH we have made tremendous strides 
toward the elimination of legal segregation and dis 
crimination in the South during the last decade, we 
have seen also the emergence of resistance to change 
so intense and so irrational that it has endangered 
the well-being of the whole nation, stated Harold 
Fleming, Southern — Regional 


Council, Jan. 29, at Atlanta University. Mr. Fleming 


executive director, 
was the guest speaker at the annual joint convocation 
of Atlanta Sem 
inary, Clark, Morehouse, Morris Brown, and Spelman 


University, Gammon Theological 
Colleges. He spoke on “Scholarship and the Segrega- 
tion Crisis.” 

\fter reviewing the progress and problems of de- 
segregation in the South since the Supreme Court's 
1954, Mr. Fleming said that, although 
resistance in the South had 
answer to this problem lay in bridging the gap be- 


decision. of 


lower stiffened, one 


tween scholarship and social action. “If the intellec 
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Ole Sand and Elaine Cook, CONSULTING EDITORS 


. and these outstanding first volumes 


The Child’s World 
His Social Perception 


By FRANK J. ESTVAN, University of Wisconsin, and 
ELIZABETH ESTVAN 


know about children’s social perception, how elementary 


Discusses why it is important to 


school children perceive common life situations, how various 
groups of children differ, and what conclusions are war- 
ranted regarding children’s social perception, 


In Press—Ready for Fall Classes 


Spurs to Creative Teaching 


By LAURA ZIRBES, 
Although this is her first book, Dr. Zirbes has 


long been an outstanding contributor to educational litera- 


Professor Emeritus, The Ohio State 
University. 
“creative teaching” in- 


ture. Her close identification with 


per sonal com- 


100 pages, $5.75 


sures in this presentation a timely and 


mitment, 


Getting Down to Cases 


A Problems Approach to 
Educational Philosophizing 


By ROBERT L. BRACKENBURY, University of Southern 
California, with a Foreword by John S, Brubacher, Employs 
the inductive or case approach, Each chapter deals with 
some crucial problem, such as discipline, democracy and 
the teaching of controversial issues, the gifted, and social 
stratification. Each chapter has three parts: a problematic 
situation, possible solutions, and analyses of solutions. 

217 pages, $4.00 


Father to the Child 
Case Studies of the Experiences of a 
Male Teacher with Young Children 


By EVERETT S. 


“real lives ot real people” 


OSTROVSKY, Queens College. 
fortify the re- 


Cases 
drawn from the 
newed conviction that many young men are beginning to 
needed as teachers of small chil- 


200 pages, $3.75 


feel—that they, too, are 


dren. 


Individualizing Your 
Reading Program 


By JEANETTE VEATCH, Em- 


phasizes the ways of managing a classroom during a read- 


University of Illinois, 
ing period. The book describes, explains, and supports an in- 
dividualized reading program, and presents examples of in 
dividualized reading in action, 


In Press—Ready for Fall Classes 


Fives at School 


By ELEANORA MOORE, Wayne State University. Focuses 
attention on how schools may improve programs of group 
experience for five-year-olds of varying backgrounds in dif- 
ferent school communities. 


In Press—Ready for Fall Classe 


Send for your on-approval copy today 


FOUNDED i8s8 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Educational Division 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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tual leadership is not assumed by those education- 
ally equipped, it will most certainly be exercised 
by others far less qualified,” he warned. 

Mr. Fleming said that there is no longer any place 
for the concept of a “Southern problem,” a “Negro 
problem,” or a “white problem.” There are only hu- 
man problems, and the responsibility for solving 
these problems will not be equitably borne. “We 
cannot wait for the responsiblity to be assumed by 
reluctant leaders in high places or by those who 
wield political, economic, or power. The 
burden of responsibility rests on those persons who 


social 


see this need and are willing to meet it.” 


COLLEGE OF ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES 
AT PITTSBURGH 


PirtsspurRGH Board of ‘Trustees 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF 
has authorized the university administration to estab 
lish a College of the Academic Disciplines in the neat 
The Dec. 9, 1958, ap- 


structure which has been under discussion 


future. authorization, made 


proves a 
several 


that 


by faculty and administration members fo1 
months. Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield said 
the new structure is designed to emphasize the funda 
mental role of the academic disciplines in all pro 
grams of the university. 

The college, to be headed by the vice-chancellor 
for the academic disciplines, Charles H. Peake, will 
be made up of the Divisions of the Humanities, Na 
tural Sciences, and Social Sciences, all of which serve 
the undergraduate, graduate, and professional pro 
grams of the university. Each division will continue 
to Operate under its own dean with its own faculty. 

Phe departmental faculties in the academic dis- 
ciplines will continue to serve the School of the Lib- 
eral Arts, the professional schools, and the new 
School of General Studies. In addition, these fac 
ulties will continue to conduct graduate-level teach- 
ing and research programs in their own fields. 


NEW CURRICULUM FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


\ NEW CURRICULUM, designed to give future ele- 
teachers more work in the liberal arts and 
sciences, has gone effect at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s School of Education. Under the re 


study, students in the elementary 


mentary 
into 
vised course of 
teacher preparation program will take up to three- 
fourths of their work rhe 
rest of the curriculum includes student teaching and 
professional courses, such as the teaching of reading, 


5 


in the arts and sciences. 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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arithmetic, and science. ‘To make way for its expand- 
ed program, the School of Education streamlined its 
professional offerings. For example, eight “methods” 
have into 
title, “Elementary Curriculum and Materials.” 

According to Dean William E. Arnold, the 
curriculum places emphasis on the humanities and 
the social and the natural sciences. The curriculum, 
which has been under revision for several years, “has 
been designed to give students the broad education 
in the arts and sciences that teach- 


courses been condensed one under the 


new 


is necessary for 
ing today.” 

Students will be expected to acquire depth in one 
field. “For Arnold 


tinued, “those who are strong in foreign languages 


academic example,” Dr. con- 
are urged to continue with their preparation in lan- 
guages. There is a trend toward the beginning of 
languages in the elementary 
with 
in particular demand.” 
Dr. Arnold said that students 


elementary 


the study of foreign 


school, and students such preparation will be 


had 
before the 


who been en- 


rolled in the program new 


program was instituted have been advised on an 
individual basis regarding their status under the new 
curriculum. “All of these students are not expected 
to meet the new requirements specifically, but some 
that the 


sophomore and junior classes can benefit from the 


adjustments have been made_ so present 


new program.” 
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BINGHAM, WALTER V. D., and BRUCE V, MOORE, 
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providing the latest established usages 


FORM AND STYLE IN THESIS WRITING 


William G. Campbell, formerly University of Southern 


California 


{ We 


ath iti we [Ns 114 pages 


presenting all the basic principles and problems of research 
é / 


INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 


Tyrus Hillway, Colorado State College 


Boston 7 New York 16 
Massachusetts New York 284 pages * 1956 
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Georgia Illinois 


Dallas 1 Palo Alto 


Texas Calitornia 


discussing administration as it focuses on the 


sm pi ovement of mnstruction 


THE PRACTICE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Herold C. Hunt, Harvard University 


Paul R. Pierce, Educational Consultant 


544 pages i 1958 . $6.00 


emphasizing the leadership function of the elementar) 


school administrator 
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From McGraw-Hill — 
These Two Outstanding Books 


For Prospective Elementary School Teachers 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN 
An Educational Psychology 


By ArRDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 219 pages, $6.00 
Specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers. From an extensive ac 
cumulation of pertinent research and theories, the author develops an integrated 
theory of learning, which will increase teachers’ understanding of how children learn 
and improve teachers’ skills in guiding children in learning. Vo facilitate this practical 


purpose, the sequence of chapters is organized around the major functions of teaching 


and the conditions of effective learning. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: 


An Introduction to Education 


By Rospert W. Ricuey, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 
New Second Edition. 550° pages, $6.00 


Completely redesigned and updated, this new second edition offers an entirely different 
approach for introductory college education courses—an approach that helps the student 
to learn the nature of the education field, carefully weigh the wisdom of entering it, and 
help him plan a career based on his own abilities. Several chapters have been added, and 
brief overviews precede each of the six parts. It is the only text to emphasize “planning 
for teaching” as a long-term proposition. 

Che second edition contains more than three times as many charts, graphs, and diagrams 


as the previous edition and the number of photographs has ‘been greatly increased. 


SEND FOR COPIES McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
ON APPROVAI 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





